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upon him shining robes, crowns and pearls. They lead him to places made beau- 
tiful by brooks and flowers. To each is given a tent according to the degree of 
his glory. For each there flow four streams, one of milk, one of wine, one of 
balsam, and one of honey. Over each tent winds a golden grape-vine covered 
with pearls. Under each tent stands a table filled with precious stones. Sixty 
angels bid each just one enjoy what Paradise aifords. 

There are all manner of fruit-bearing trees — 800,000 in number — growing in 
Paradise, and in every part sing myriads of sweet- voiced angels. In the midst is 
the tree of life whose branches cover all the place. Many other details are added. 
The description is of scenes of luxury and sensuous beauty. There are degrees 
of glory proportioned to the worthiness of the righteous. In one place seven 
orders of the just are named. The first includes those who have seen the Shechi- 
nah. Of them is the saying true : The just shall see His face. 

The dimensions of Paradise are carefully calculated. It would appear from 
one of these computations that Paradise is sixty times as large as the world, and 
that the world is but as a pot-lid in size when compared with the extent of hell. 
So far as the inner relations between Paradise and hell are concerned, it is said 
"the tears of the righteous cool the pains of hell, and that the inhabitants of the 
latter region unite with those of Paradise in common praise to God. Both worlds 
are, therefore, in spite of their opposition, in relation to each other until, at 
length, the final separation occurs." 



OLD TESTAMENT WOED-STUDIES: "MAN AND WOMAN." 
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In complying with the editor's request to prepare a series of word-studies for 
The Old Testament Student, it may not be out of place to indicate at the 
outset the ground which they are intended to cover. As it has been planned that 
they shall extend through the ten numbers of the current year, it has been deemed 
best to gather certain prominent words of kindred meaning into groups, and to 
consider, as far as possible, one group in each successive issue. The following 
arrangement has been adopted, not as ideally perfect, but as perhaps the most 
feasible under the circumstances : — 1. Man and Woman ; 2. Constituent parts of 
Man; 3. Moral Good; 4. Moral Evil; 5. Divine Law; 6. Theocratic Function- 
aries; 7. Sacrifice and Worship ; 8. Idols and Images ; 9. Supernatural Created 
Beings ; 10. Time and Eternity. There are, of course, hundreds of words pro- 
foundly interesting, whether considered in themselves or in their relations, which 
are excluded by this plan. Nevertheless, in the selection made necessary by the 
limits of the discussion, it is hoped that there will be occasion for a consider- 
ation of not a few of the most important words in the language. Lack of 
space, furthermore, forbids the adequate discussion of many words that must here 
be dismissed in a few sentences. 



Hebrew is singularly rich in words which stand for the concept Man. While 
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English possesses only this one term, and while Greek, Latin and German have 
at least two each {avrip and avdpuiTog, vir and homo, Mann and Mensch), Hebrew 
has at least five, several of them being in constant use. 

A u 

'Ish — 'Ishshah. 

A 

'Ish IS derived from ' u s h to he strong. In the early periods of the lan- 
guage it seems to have been destitute of a regular plural, since 'is him is not 
found until the later writers, and even then it seems to have obtained only a rare 
recognition, and exclusively in poetry — Ps. 141:4; Prov. 8:4; Isa. 53:3. The ety- 
mology of 'ish shows that it contemplates man as an embodiment of strength, 
courage, bravery and all manly qualities. In this respect it is the opposite of the 
common name for woman, 'ishshah, a designation which in itself expresses 
her relation of dependence. This word cannot be derived from the same root as 
'ish, the first sh being clearly an assimilated h, so that, as Delitzsch points out 
in the new American edition of his Commentary on the Psalms, vol. I., p. 196, 
the name for woman is really a contraction of ' i n s h a , meaning the weak and 
tender one. This again is derived from the verb ' a n a s h , Assyr. a n a s u to he 
weak. It appears, then, that while these terms are commonly used to designate 
the relation of sex, yet 'ishshah is not a mere feminine form of ' i s h , a " man- 
ess," as many of the commentators on Gen. 2:23 interpret it. The signification 
and use of these words repose, not on the fact of sex itself, but on a recognition of 
the distinguishing quality of each sex, — physical strength in the man, weakness 
and dependence in the woman. 

The Eabbins might, of course, be expected to state this relation in their char- 
acteristic way. R. Joshua, being asked to explain why the man at his birth 
turned his face downward, while the woman turned hers upwards, replied : " The 
man looks toward the place from which he came at his creation (the earth); but 
the woman up to the place from which she was created (the man)." Another 
curious rabbinical fancy evolved from the words themselves is mentioned by Levy 
(Neu-hehr. und cfiald. Worterhuch), to the effect that so long as man and woman 
remained virtuous, the Deity abides with them ; but when they cease to be virtu- 
ous, fire consumes them. This alludes to the name Jahve in its usual contracted 
form H'j the first letter of which occurs in ^>J«{ (man), and the last in HB'K 
(woman); when these letters are removed there is left in each case only the 
letters Jj/J^ ! ^^^ common word for fire, in which " man " and " woman," so 
to speak, disappear. 

'Adham. 

The writer of Gen. 2:7 connects the name of the first man with the material 
out of which he was made : " The Lord God formed 'adham of the dust of the 
' " d h a m a h ." The majority of lexicographers and commentators follow this deri- 
vation. Others, notably Gesenius, incline to connect it with the verb 'adham 
to he red, and discover in this a reference to the complexion or color of the primi- 
tive man. Still others endeavor to connect these views, and conjecture that the 
name refers to the color of the earth from which man was made. Josephus 
(Antiq. I., 1,2) in speaking of the creation of the first man explains his name : 
" This man was called Adam, which in the Hebrew tongue signifies one that is 
red, because he was formed out of red earth compounded together ; for of that 
kind is virgin and true earth." The derivation from '"d ham ah seems on the 
whole to be the most probable. 
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H a ' a d h a m , then, contemplates man from the side of his earthly nature. 
He is the earth-begotton, the autochthon. The word became also a designation 
of generic man (Gen. 6:1), but not, as Ewald and other commentators hold, of men 
" as they usually are, the world, the present corrupted, earthly-minded ones, in 
opposition to the Divine life. Cf. Job 31:33; Hos. 6:7, o /coff/zof." (Ewald on 
Psalms.) ' A d h a m is used both with and w^ithout the article, not arbitrarily, but 
with a distinction which is noted by Wellhausen: "Another circumstance shows 
Q to be posterior to E. The first man is called here not Ha- Adam as in JE, but 
always Adam, without the article (5:1-5), a difference which Kuenen pertinently 
compares with that between 6 Xpiard^ and Xptardf. But in Q itself (Gen. 1) the 
first man is only the generic man ; if in spite of this he is called simply Adam 
(Gen. 5), as if it were his proper name, the only way to account for this is to sup- 
pose a reminiscence of Gen. 2,3, though here the personification does not as yet 
extend to the name." (Prolegom., p. 309.) 

A 

'•nosh. 
Another word of this group is ''nosh which appears to be derived from the 
root 'an ash to he weak, tender, frail. Etymologically it is related to 
'ishshah ('inshah), which also denotes the weak and frail one, and of which it 
is the true masculine. It emphasizes just the opposite quality from that empha- 
sized by 'ish , contemplating the life of man as feeble and evanescent : "As for 
'°nosh,his days are as grass; as a flower of the field so he flourisheth," Ps. 103: 
15. Ewald holds that "this word is formed in intentional opposition to ''16ah 
God, as its contrasted idea. Both words have been preserved in the most various 
Semitic languages (though singularly not in Ethiopic). What Semitic nation 
originated this expression of the two contrasted ideas — of God as the absolutely 
powerful, and of man, matched with God, as the absolutely weak f It can scarcely 
have been Israel, because "nosh became almost obsolete in Hebrew, as also in 
Arabic. The history of these two words, therefore, takes us to a primeval people 
far to the north. The writer of Gen. 4:6 retained a correct feeling of the origin of 
these ideas." {Hist, of Israel, vol. I., p. 264.) 

Qebher. 

The verb gabhar to he strong ox high, gi^es an interesting series of deriva- 
tives in which the prevailing idea is that of pre-eminent strength, heroism, or 
authority. Gebher, occurring altogether sixty-four times, is found in prose 
only ten times, always in the plural except Deut. 22:5. It is, therefore, essen- 
tially a poetic designation of man, sometimes used in this general sense, as in Ps. 
34:8(9), "Blessed is the man (haggebher) that trusteth in him," but more com- 
monly with reference to his strength and courage, qualities which made David a 
gebher "raised on high " (2 Sana. 23:1), and which Job (38:3) was told to exhibit 
when God commanded him to gird up his loins " like a g e b h e r . " Even when the 
thought of his mortality is presented, as in Job 14:10, the choice of this term implies 
a feeling of surprise that man, so richly endowed with power, should waste away 
and die. The feminine of gebher is g'bhereth, a woman who exercises 
authority over other women, hence a mistress. Gen. 6:4 ; Ps. 123:2, etc. Isaiah 
(47:5,7) makes it descriptive of Babylon that proudly called herself mistress of the 
kingdoms. 

This conception of man is presented still more emphatically in the adjective 
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gibb6r mighty, which is generally used absolutely to denote one who is con- 
spicuous for power, daring, and heroic achievement. Nimrod began to be a 
g5fbb6r in the earth, the founder of the first world-empire (Gen. 10:8-12). Go- 
liath was the gib b 8 r of the Philistines (1 Sam. 17:51). Saul and Jonathan were 
gibb6rim; in fact the plural, both in prose and poetry, is a favorite designation 
of mighty men of valor and war. The adjective is closely related to the abstract 
substantive g'bhurah, which denotes personal power, not latent, but In its 
fullest activity, — power that passes over into the might of dominion. The g 5f b b 6 r , 
then, is really, by deeds of personal prowess, or by reason of his wisdom or wealth, 
a master of men, just as the g'bhirah is the mistress. The latter word, how- 
ever, soon passed into an exclusively technical sense, being applied to the queen- 
mother (1 Kgs. 15:3; Jer. 13:18), who seems to have exercised a commanding 
influence in political affairs, and even over the king himself, who bows himself 
before her and sets her on a throne at his right hand (1 Kgs. 2:19). " The high 
rank of the queen-mother seems to be a relic of the primitive age in which the 
relationship of the mother was of such vast importance (Accadians, Etruscans, 
Finns, etc.). The political value of the position is strikingly shown in the author- 
ity usurped for six years in Judah by the bold Athaliah. The mention of the 
mothers of kings seems connected with their high rank in the social system as 
queen-mothers. It is singular that Ahaz is one of the only two kings of Judah 
whose mothers are not mentioned in the historical books. Perhaps his mother 
died before arriving at the dignity of queen-mother. Compare also Mic. 7:6 
{' against her mother-in-law ')." Che3me's Isaiah, 4th ed., p. 47. 

G'bhir, which is the masculine of g'bhirah, and which occurs only in 
Gen. 27:29,37, denoted one who exercised lordship over his brethren by the right 
of primogeniture. 

M'thim. 

MHhim, an archaic form occurring chiefly in poetry and always in the 
plural, is sometimes written defectively, m'thim (Deut. 2:34,) but more gener- 
ally mHhim. Its derivation is from mathah, which does not occur in He- 
brew, but means to stretch, extend, whence it passes into the substantive form 
with the meaning of one stretched out to the full stature of man, i. e. full-grown. 
The Ethiopic met and the Assyrian m u t have passed from the general mean- 
ing man to that of a married man, husband. The Coptic mat means a sol- 
dier. M ' t h i m is never common gender in the sense of the people, but always 
men, almost invariably associated with the thought of fewness, impotence, 
dependence, and hence with an implied feeling of contempt. 

o t/ - A - - 

Na ar, Bachur, Zaqen. 
Hebrew employs several terms descriptive of man from the point of age, and 
while they are in some instances quite loosely applied, yet the distinction 
between them may be determined at least approximately. Na'ar occurs over 
two hundred times, and is variously rendered child, lad, young man, and ser- 
vant. The derivation is uncertain, but is given in Gesen. Lex. as from na'ar 
to growl, roar, after the manner of young lions ; hence the utterance of any kind 
of harsh sound from the throat. The word na'ar is therefore supposed to allude 
to the roughness, or harshness, of the voice at the transition from youth to puberty. 
In actual usage the term covers the whole period of early life between birth and 
the age of twenty years, or even more. 
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Throughout the Pentateuch we encounter the singular fact that the feminine 
form of this word is written na'ara, while the k^ri directs it to be read 
na'arah, as in its other occurrences in the Old Testament. The explanation 
probably is that in the earlier usage the word n a ' a r was regarded as common 
gender, like the Greek ttoIc, and that the distinctive feminine form was a later 
development. 

B a c h u r denotes a young man in the first maturity of his manly powers. It 
presents the thought of a figure more than ordinarily beautiful, i. e. of a choice 
young man, from b a cli a r to choose out, select, with the associated idea of delight- 
ing in the object or person thus selected. Saul, being in the full development of 
his young manhood and presenting a distinguished appearance among his fellows, 
was a bachur (1 Sam. 9:2) fit to be chosen king of the nation. Sometimes it 
stands in connection with b ' th u 1 6 th " young man and maidens" (Ps. 168:12), 
and points especially to those of a marriageable age. The same thought is im- 
plied in the address of Boaz to Ruth (3:10) " thou foUowest not young men." 

Zaqeti, on the contrary, describes a man who has passed considerably 
beyond the meridian of life, and may properly be called old, and therefore enti- 
tled to the respect and veneration due to the experience and wisdom of age. The 
zaqen was so called from zaqan a heard. He was, literally, the bearded one. 
All the nations of Western Asia seem to have attached a profound significance to 
the beard as the distinguishing symbol of manhood. The beard was a sacred ob- 
ject by which solemn oaths were sworn, and to insult it was the utmost indignity 
that could be inflicted on a man. The same feeling survives to-day. See 
" beard," Smith's Bib. Diet. Where the constitution of society was essentially 
patriarchal, the term zaqen speedily passed from a designation of superior 
age to that of superior social or political rank. The z^qanim elders, were 
not only among the Hebrews, but among the neighboring peoples, representatives 
invested with legislative and judicial functions. 
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The night of the Dark Age was far spent ; the day was at Iiand. Its dawn 
heralded a time more glorious than had ever been known before. The peoples of 
Europe, sprung from the hordes of barbarians that had swept from distant Asia 
over the steppes of Bussia, through the high valleys and mountain-passes of the 
central lands of the continent and down upon the golden plains of France and 
sunny Italy, who had for long centuries given themselves to war in battle and siege, 
to peopling and transforming the wildernesses and to creating great and distinct 
nationalities, at length had finished their coarser tasks and could turn to the herit- 
age left by former days and by former generations of men safe-treasured from the 
ravages of time. The light which then shone forth blinded men's eyes at first by 



